"Canada," as I called her, was kind enough to overlook my disaffection. She took me on a tour of Oxford in her Morris car, and I was consumed with a gangrenous envy, slowly cured by the beauty and peace of weathered grey stone and centuries-old lawns. I was lost in admiration for the confident self-possession of the undergraduates; a refinement of errand-boy's insolence. I wondered how many undergraduates were actually paying for themselves by scholarship, and reflected that on my Bombay earnings I could probably have paid for myself three times over. Would I have exchanged my independence for this, I asked myself?
We had lunch with the professor and "Canada's" brother, rounded off with Magdalen port, which, I shamefacedly admit, I gulped down unappreciatively. Somehow I did not feel that my visit went with a swing, despite "Canada's" superhuman efforts. I expressed my sincere thanks, returned to Clacton and did not see "Canada" again for some years, our next and only other meeting being accidental.
In the summer, the strike over, I went to Switzerland with brother Allan. We idled, walked and talked in a Himalayan miniature, a picture-postcard country, a millionaire's playpen. Byron's Castle of Chillon and the green rushing Rhone, the snowy peaks, and the placid blue of Lake Geneva were balm to eager eyes. The spotless Swiss hotels and streets, trams innocent of scattered tickets, the castle turrets, and the steep pine woods were a European Paradise after tropical purgatory.
In ecstasy, we tramped the zig-zag mountain roads behind Montreux. Allan adopted the slow, plodding pace of the Alpine guide. I, with other companions, went in headlong rushes. When we paused for breath Allan invariably overtook us, thus repeating over and over again the lesson of the tortoise and the hare. We took the Lake steamer to Geneva and gazed with awed and thankful hearts at the buildings of the League of Nations. Humbly and gratefully we thanked Providence for arranging that in our lifetime men would forever turn their backs on war and settle their differences by arbitration. Mankind had renounced war, and here was the solid proof in stone, set appropriately in surroundings of natural beauty and advanced civilisation.